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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics. By R. F. Alfred Hoernl£. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920 — pp. 306. 

This volume of Professor Hoernle may be heartily recommended to 
anyone who wishes a clear, compact and well-written presentation of the 
classic, idealistic tradition in philosophy. The author acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Bosanquet, and each one of the studies which comprise 
the volume is, indeed, an exposition of the way in which the principles of 
Bosanquetian idealism may be applied to some one of the metaphysical 
problems which have been prominent in the discussions of recent years. 
Two dominant motives and interests determine the argument throughout. 
The first lies in the desire to " save the appearances," to ascribe to each 
aspect of life and reality its own autonomy and integrity, and not to allow 
it to evaporate into something else. The world of sense experience, the 
existence of living bodies, the life of mind and of self must all be saved 
and protected against the tendency to turn them into mere forms and 
appearances of something which they themselves are not. But secondly, 
there is the no less insistent need for adequate continuity amongst these 
autonomous aspects of life and nature. They are to be envisaged within 
a setting which comprises them all, which has the characteristics of 
wholeness and totality, and which makes it possible to provide for a stable 
hierarchy of all the various appearances. " Accept the appearance in 
question, and exhibit it in its place in the order of the universe " — this is 
the command and the task of all philosophy. 

From within the point of view thus defined, the author has achieved a 
highly creditable piece of work. Each study exhibits the results of wide 
reading, and a painstaking analysis of recent and contemporary philosoph- 
ical writing. One of the best chapters is that on " Mechanism and Vital- 
ism "—obviously just the kind of problem in which the desire to " save 
the appearances " of vital purposiveness, and also to provide for system- 
atic wholeness and escape the arbitrary pluralism of piecemeal super- 
naturalism-vitalism — finds abundant opportunity for successful display. 

The present reviewer, however, finds that the reading of this book leaves 
in his mind one insistent question. It is one thing to cope with problems 
from within a compact set of motives and a definite philosophical system, 
and from within the spirit of the classical philosophical tradition. This 
the author has achieved with distinction. It is another thing to survey 
the rise, the career, and the meaning of that tradition itself, to exhibit it 
within the setting of the entire group of cultural forces, most of which 
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are wholly non-philosophical, which have brought it into being, moulded 
it, and — conceivably — rendered it inadequate after these cultural' forces 
have shifted their energy and their direction. This, the author can hardly 
be said to have essayed at all. But just this sort of inquiry would seem, 
at the present time, to be most urgently called for, and to be an indis- 
pensable preliminary before one has achieved the right to approach the 
specific problems of life and society from the point of view of any one 
philosophical system. The guess may be hazarded that, had the author 
set out thus to survey the wider setting of the classic tradition which he 
so admirably formulates and defends, he would have found himself deal- 
ing, at greater length and with perhaps more sympathy, with certain 
aspects, at least, of the pragmatic and humanistic movement, and he would 
have concerned himself somewhat more with the relation between social 
experience and processes and the organized thinking of philosophy. But 
this would have meant writing another book instead of this, and is, ac- 
cordingly, hardly a fair criticism of this book. These studies remain 
what they are meant to be — an application to current, specific metaphysical 
issues of the main conviction of an " unbroken line of philosophers," that 
there is a systematic wholeness in the varied aspects and appearances of 
our world and our experience. 

George P. Adams. 
The University of California. 

The Historical Method in Ethics and Other Essays. By John Handyside, 
Liverpool, The University Press ; London, Constable and Company, Ltd., 
1919— pp. xvi, 97. 

These essays were found among the papers left by Mr. John Handyside, 
late lecturer in the University of Liverpool and second lieutenant in the 
King's (Liverpool) Regiment, who lost his life in the war. They are 
published with a Biographical Note by Professor A. S. Pringle-Pattison, 
who speaks of his former pupil and assistant as one of the acutest and 
most thoughtful of the younger generation of philosophical teachers. A 
study of the little volume will bring home to the reader the loss suffered 
by scholarship in the death of this gifted young man, who, like so many 
of his type, " counted his life a little thing to give in so great a cause." 

One is impressed with the genuine philosophical spirit which pervades 
these essays, with the writer's fine, critical judgment, with his independ- 
ence of thought and thoroughgoing intellectual honesty. We can readily 
understand that he was " distrustful of easy solutions and premature 
syntheses," as Professor Pringle-Pattison declares; he was evidently im- 
pelled to work out the problems that interested him for himself and in his 
own way: he was seeking to find the light, not to marshal arguments in 
support of a preconceived theory. This is not to say that he approached 



